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6 Lovely Daffodils 
30 Bulbs $275 


5 each of 6 varieties. (Value $3.25) 


60 Bulbs $500 


10 each of 6 varieties. (Value $6.50) 


GLORY OF SASSENHEIM — White, 
yellow trumpet 

BATH’S FLAME— Deep yellow 

KING ALFRED — Golden yellow 

OLYMPIA — Chrome yellow 

QUEEN OF THE NORTH — White, 
yellow cup 

SIR WATKIN — Primrose yellow 


DAFFODILS for Naturalizing 


(from our own Mile Front Farm) 


This mixture is made up of only choice 
types and varieties that are suitable for 
naturalizing ...Make the planting infor- 
mal and allow the tops to ripen natur- 
ally each season and they will increase 
in beauty year after year. 


$5 per 100—$45 per 1000 


Stimmpe lal 


132-138 Church Street, Dept. HO 
NEW YORK CITY 
Branch Stores: Newark, N. J. 
White Plains, ‘. Y. Englewood, N. J. 
Stamford, Conn. Hempstead, L. I. 








PRODUCT 
OPERATION 


GRUB-PROOFS AND 
FERTILIZES LAWNS 


VWihsons 
GRUB-O 





This original grub-proofing com- 
pound combines protection from 
ravages of Japanese and other 
beetle grubs with organic ferti- 
lizers. Thus, one operation both 
grub-proofs and fertilizes. 100 
ibs. of Grub-O, costing $8, treats 
2500 sq. ft. of turf. Grub-O con- 
tains no weed seeds or harmful 
bacteria, retards crab grass. 


Bulletin E-91 on Request 





Photograph by T. C. Marr. 
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Garden Work for Early September 











BROWNING of willow foliage due to beetle injury can be checked by 


spraying with arsenate of lead. 


DELPHINIUM seedlings planted in frames now will give good 
spikes for cutting early next Summer. 

IN PLANTING bulbs for bedding effects be sure to plant them at a 
uniform depth to ensure simultaneous blooming. 

BULBOUS irises may be planted to advantage this month. They 
will need Winter protection with straw or leaves. 

PURCHASE ferns and other house plants now so that they may be 
accustomed to house conditions long before Winter sets in. 

THIS is a suitable time for replanting many rock garden plants. Also, 
it will soon be time to take cuttings of many alpine species. 

GRAPES do not ripen after being picked. If they are to be stored, 
they must be put in a dry place at a relatively low temperature. 

REMOVE raspberry canes which have fruited. Old canes can harbor 
insects and diseases and rob the newer shoots of food and moisture. 

THIS is a good time to divide hemerocallis. Be sure to keep them free 
of the thrips which jump to Japanese iris often ruining the latter's 


bloom. 


TAKE advantage of cooler weather and Autumn rains to bring 
Summer scorched lawns back to vigor. In Autumn use a fertilizer 
mixture which is comparatively low in nitrogen and high in phos- 


phorus. 


PULL onions as soon as the tops die off and the bulbs are thoroughly 
ripened. Spread them out to dry, turning them carefully to prevent 
bruising. After drying hold them in a dry, airy shed until time to 


store them for the Winter. 


TREE peonies can be divided now either for purposes of making 
new plants or to get them on their own roots, as they should be. 
Lift the plants bare-rooted and separate them with a keyhole saw. 
Shorten the foliage upon replanting. 

SEAR cactus cuttings to keep moisture from getting in or out by 
letting them dry in the air for a few days. After healing takes place 
insert in a well drained mixture of loam and sand with a trace of 
lime. Water only enough to prevent shriveling. 
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Immense, fragrant BULBS 
white blooms shaded 
lilac-pink. American- 
\ rown, ~~ to 
NS loom. 3 Bulbs 26¢; 
7,60c;16,$1.Postpaid 






Fall Bulb Book Free £42 
— Easy T6 Grow! Brie, Rohe ce Cea 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., 118 ;' 


Aristocrats of 


TREE PEONIES “ire‘verien 


We have the largest collection in America and 
offer them in their separate types (European 
or Chinese, Japanese and the Yellow Lutea 
Hybrids). Colors range from a pure white 
through yellow and pink to the darkest red. 
IQustrated Catalog on request. We also offer 
a fine collection of Herbaceous Peonies. 


OBERLIN PEONY GARDENS 





Drawer 15 Sinking Spring, Penna. 
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Queen of the new 
iris. Gleaming gold 
frilled edges. 
12 for 95c. 
100 for $6.25. i 


<j or’ | 


NEW 
ONES 


1 DUTCH IRIS GOLDEN LION 


Blooms yellow as gleaming gold, 
— eee. —, itself out from 
others, Easy to grow. Multiplies rapidly. 
12 for 95c. 100 for $6.25. . comes 


SNOWFLAME POPPY 


The first 2-colored one in existence. 
Glorious orange ruffly edges, white field, 
mahogany center. Winters splendidly. 
Easy to grow. 75c each, 3 for $2. 


EREMURUS SHELFORD HYBRIDS 


Amazing feathery bloom spikes 3 feet 
—_ Come in delicate mixed shades of 
om , white, yellow. Must be planted in 
all. Each 75c. 3 for $2.00. 


NEW CATALOG 
Send for it. See the new daffodils and 
many other Fall aang | plants, with 
nclose five 8 
cent stamps to cover postage and hand- 
ling costs. 


full true color blooms. 








29 Mentor Ave., Mentor, Ohio 



































You Can Grow 
STRONGER PLANTS 


with 





ACHE ANTONE 
UST LAN TOWNE 


The Vitamin-Hormone Stimulant 
Vitamin B-1 in the most 
effective form 


Prepare your plants for Win- 
ter by strengthening their 
roots. Water all of your plants 
with this scientifically formu- 
lated plant stimulant, once 
each week until frost. 


It will improve the vigor of | 
your plants, perennials, 
shrubs, trees, or lawns and in- 
sure their early start next 
Spring. Good on any soil — 
acid or alkaline. 


Use in Fall Planting 


Transplantone helps shrubs and 
perennials over the shock of trans- 
planting. A 3 oz. can makes 3000 
gallons of watering solution and 
costs $1. Booklet with every pack- 
age. Buy from your dealer or send 
$1 today. 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 
Horticultural Division H-16 
AMBLER PA. 
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HORTICULTURE 


Better Gardens Make Better Homes 








HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 





A $6000 garden, a masterpiece in design and content, is 
rapidly nearing completion in Athens, Ga., where it will 
stand as a living memorial to the 12 charter members of the 
Ladies’ Garden Club of that 
city, the first group organized in 
the United States for the sole 
purpose of forming a garden 
club. In December 1891 these 
women assembled to collaborate 
their efforts in gardening and exactly 48 years later, 1939, 
the National Council of Garden Clubs recognized their efforts. 

For four years the Garden Club of Georgia which is com- 
posed of 215 clubs throughout the state has been perfecting 
plans for the series of four gardens which will form the 
memorial. Under the direction of the landscape architecture 
department of the University of Georgia, co-sponsor of the 
project, the memorial has reached the laying out of the gardens 
around a museum and trophy room made from an ante-bellum 
smokehouse. 

Carved into the white wooden panel above the doorway 
are the words ‘‘Garden Club of Georgia’ flanked by small 
white Doric columns and espalliered jasmine. On the pale 
lemon-colored walls inside hangs an oil painting of the twelve 
founders who will look down in the future on countless 
garden schools, receptions and flower shows made possible by 
their initiative. A bay window has been draped and cushioned 
by a club in Augusta. Colonial furniture has been donated by 
members of pioneer Athens families. 

The trophy room opens into a courtyard garden of cut 
stone and brick shaded by an aged oak and surrounded by an 
old-fashioned pierced brick wall. Later, white azaleas will 
stand out against the yellow jasmines and clematis vines are 


Athens, Georgia, Claims the 
Country's First Garden Club 


being trained over the walls which are enhanced by three 
hanging gates of Williamsburg green. 

A bay window looks out on the opposite side at an old- 
fashioned boxwood _ garden. 
Four flower beds radiate from 
a central sundial and in each is 
to be a Georgia product outlined 
with boxwood. An Atlanta 
club has already supplied the 
2000 boxwoods. Against the white gravel in these beds a con- 
ventionalized Cherokee rose, a watermelon, a peach and a 
cotton boll will stand out effectively. 

Old brick is used for all the walks as well as a circular path 
separating the four central beds from the outer ones which 
will be filled with pinks, asters, narcissi and lilies. Two 
mimosa trees in the outside corners and a surrounding white 
picket fence will close off this area from the terrace garden. 
An espalliered pear tree and a white camellia, trained fan shape, 
will decorate the north and south walls of the trophy house. 

The terrace garden with its gravel surface shaded by flow- 
ering dogwoods is intended as an outdoor classroom, for the 
entire project will be not only a haven for garden club mem- 
bers and their guests but also a laboratory for the university's 
landscape students. The university will assume responsibility 
for the garden’s protection and upkeep after its completion. 

The lower garden will be devoted to perennials and is the 
most ambitious part of the development. Here will be two 
six by 100-foot beds surrounded by a white picket fence and 
fed by underground irrigation. The choicest Spring and Fall 
flowering perennials will be used and at the end of the plot 
will be a pool with a stone coping. 

The remaining portion of the land will be used for a col- 


This garden in front of the new museum of the Garden Club of Georgia is in the process of making. 
A sundial is to be surrounded by four beds, each featuring a Georgia product done in boxwood— 
a watermelon, a peach, a cotton boll and a Cherokee rose. 
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This rare old picture shows the twelve original members of the 
Ladies’ Garden Club of Athens, Ga., which was founded in 1891. 


lection of properly-labeled wild flowers planted beneath mature 
oak trees and among small native trees and shrubs. 

The entire memorial is an excellent example of landscape 
design and will serve as a model garden for future landscape 
architects and garden lovers. 


Americans Can Grow Tulips 


Tulip bulbs produced by Americans have been found to be 
superior to those which have been imported, when produced 
by those who know how to grow tulips and on soils and in 
climates suitable for their culture. This refers to the standard 
varieties and most of the novelties. It is a matter of record that 
properly cultured American tulips grow 10 to 25 per cent taller, 
have stiffer stems, cleaner foliage and make better bulbs than 
do those from abroad. Also, they flower about a week earlier. 

The. one character in which the American tulip bulbs fall 
down is in the coat. They do not have the ‘‘finish’’ of the 
imported bulbs. Informed gardeners will overlook this matter 
of appearance and will learn to appreciate the quality of 
domestic-grown bulbs. 

It now seems definite that American gardeners will be offered 
something less than one-third of the normal tulip supply this 
Autumn. In addition to, perhaps, 7,000,000 American-grown 
bulbs from such widely separated points as the West Coast 
and Long Island, there will be some imports. The first of an 
indefinite number are now due to arrive from England. These 
British bulbs will be mostly of the older varieties. Japan may 
send as many as 10,000,000, mostly too uneven in growth 
to be usable for bedding or pot culture. 

As it now appears, no single or double early tulips, no 
hyacinths and few crocuses will be available in the United 
States this year. However, there should be a sufficient supply 
of daffodils, since many of these are already grown in this 
country. 





Coming Meeting in Pennsylvania 


Members of garden clubs associated with the Garden Club 
Federation of Pennsylvania and members of the Pennsylvania 
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Horticultural Society will participate in the semi-annual meet- 
ing the federation to be held September 19 and 20. 

At 10:45 a.m., Thursday, September 19, the visitors will 
meet at ‘‘Longwood,’’ Kennett Square, for a guided tour which 
will leave at 11:45 for “‘Rose Fields’’ at Jennersville (Conard- 
Pyle Co., West Grove, Pa.) and will be followed by a luncheon 
at 1:10 p.m. at the Red Rose Inn. At 2:00 p.m. on the terraces 
at the rear of the inn a meeting will be held and speakers will 
discuss various phases of rose culture. 

At 10:30 a.m., Friday, September 20, a business meeting 
will take place at the Strath Haven Inn in Swarthmore and 
will be followed by a talk by Mr. John C. Wister on ‘‘Four 
Seasons.”” Luncheon will be held at 1:00 p.m. at the inn, after 
which the guests will visit the Swarthmore Arboretum, with 
Mr. Wister as guide, and Mrs. Arthur Hoyt Scott’s garden, 
“Todmorden Farm.” 

Further information may be obtained from the Garden 
Club Federation of Pennsylvania, Room 607, 1600 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Registrations must be received by the 
federation not later than September 16. 


Evening Botany Course in Philadelphia 


Word has been received that the Wagner Free Institute of 
Science, Philadelphia, Pa., will again present a series of lectures 
in botany. The course, which will consist of fourteen lectures 
dealing with the classification of plants, will be given by Mr. 
George B. Kaiser, on Monday evenings at eight o'clock from 
September 9 to December 9, 1940. 

The lectures are free and there are no restrictions as to 
entering. Persons may attend lectures without registering. 
Those registering for the classes will be required to hand in 
a weekly paper and will be admitted to an examination at 
the end of the term. Those successfully passing the examina- 
tion will be awarded certificates for their work. Complete in- 
formation may be obtained by writing to the institute. 


Garden Clubs in the Boston Show 


It is announced that the garden clubs usually participating 
in the New England Spring Flower Show in Boston, Mass., 
have reconsidered their decision not to take part in the 1941 
show. The Boston show schedule just published states that 
the garden clubs will sponsor flower arrangement classes this 
year, and it is understood that this feature will be carried out 
on a large scale. A committee known as the Massachusetts 
Garden Club Exhibition Committee will be in charge and a 
schedule devoted exclusively to their classes will be ready for 
distribution about October 15. Mrs. Laurence A. Brown is 
chairman of the committee. 


Photographic Contest in Pittsburgh 


The second annual garden photography contest of the 
Pittsburgh Garden Center, located at Schenley Park in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., is now under way. The competition will close 
October 31, and an exhibition of the photographs submitted 
will be made from November 8 to November 30 at the 
Center. This is a nationwide competition and calls for pic- 
tures of gardens or portions of gardens and for plant material, 
with additional classes for natural color transparencies. Further 
information may be obtained by writing to the address given. 


Dr. MacDaniels Succeeds Professor White 


Announcement is made that Dr. Laurence H. MacDaniels 
has been appointed head of the department of floriculture and 
ornamental horticulture at Cornell University, succeeding 
Professor E. A. White, who has retired after 26 years of 
active service. Dr. MacDaniels is a graduate of Oberlin College. 
He has spent much time in the Near East, Mexico and Hawaii. 
He is a member of many organizations and with Professor 
A. J. Eames is author of the textbook, “Introduction to Plant 
Anatomy.” 














Little Known Bulbs for Window Gardens 


Amateurs are given an opportunity to grow 
plants that they have never seen before 


and early Spring-blooming pot plants will not be avail- 

able in their usual quantity this Fall, it is urgent to find 
substitutes. Fortunately, there are enough bulbs now being 
grown in this country to add to the list of better known kinds 
a number great in charm and easy of culture. Many delightful 
novelties have come in from South America, Mexico and South 
Africa within the last decade and have been domesticated to 
such an extent that they are now ready for a much wider use. 
Veltheimia viridifolia was ably written up in the issue of 
Horticulture for August 1—and is a bulbous plant which 
commands attention wherever it is seen. In southern Cali- 
fornia it is grown in drifts under oak trees, and the vivid 
green of the foliage contrasts with the old rose of the flowers 
making as pleasing an effect as one gets from tulips massed in 
the same way. Floridians who cannot have such tulip displays 
should, by all means, take note of this new bulb which does 
excellently in their gardens. 

Alstreemerias, especially the ones which go completely dor- 
mant in Summer, make exceptionally good pot plants. Worthy 
of particular note are Alstraemeria pelegrina, A. pelegrina alba 
and the new A. chilensis hybrids. The flowers of the first two 
look more like azaleas than the types previously introduced and 
should be grown in eight- and ten-inch pots. They can easily 
be forced for Easter. A. pelegrina has flowers of a soft rose- 
pink with green touches and A. pelegrina alba is a clear white, 
subtly set off by occasional green flecks. A. chilensis is now to 
be had in harmonizing pastel tints running from pale yellows 
through pinks in cool and warmer tones. They make superb 
cut flowers, lasting a week or longer and cleaning themselves 
neatly. 

Brodizas, native to the Pacific coast, are now growing 
happily in gardens and are superior to bulbs collected in the 
wild. They are easy to grow, very floriferous over a long 


G ae many of the bulbs customarily grown for Winter- 






Leucocoryne ixioides produces fragrant pale blue or white flowers 
in four- to stx-flowered clusters. 





























































































Lachenalias started into growth in pots now can be 
brought into bloom for Christmas. 


period and come in shades of blue and yellow. One of the 
most recent to come on the market in quantity is Brodica cali- 
fornica, an excellent large rosy purple form. The blossoms are 
spreading, funnel-shaped and in a loose head of from 10 to 
20 flowers. B. capitata is an old friend which is being seen more 
and more frequently as its usefulness and ease of culture become 
known. B. laxa—this and the preceding one are blue—looks 
like a miniature agapanthus. B. ixioides, the golden star bears 
an umbel of bright yellow flowers. All are of as easy culture as 
freesias and last a long time either in pots or as cut flowers. 

There is a new Winter-flowering gladiolus which is note- 
worthy as much for its period of bloom—the dead of Winter 
—as for the graceful line of its stem and exquisite coloration 
of its inflorescence. Originated by W. M. James of the Las 
Positas Nursery in Santa Barbara, it has been grown here suc- 
cessfully out-of-doors for some seven years and is being offered 
to the public this year for the first time. It can be planted in 
succession to assure bloom from mid-December to February 
and should be grown cool under glass. 

As a matter of fact, all these bulbs must be grown cool to 
succeed. Night temperatures, especially, should never exceed 
50 degrees. While this Winter Fairy gladiolus is the first of 
an entirely new strain, more of which will be offered in the 
next few years, it has been tested sufficiently to prove its worth 
and requires only a few simple directions to achieve complete 
success. Its flowers open wide, are about four inches across and 
are subtly tinted in a tonal harmony of lemon yellow to 
salmon pink, with a pink-lined throat. The stems follow the 
lines of the tall-growing species, Gladiolus tristis, so that they 
take on graceful curves instead of standing stiffly like big 
garden hybrids. There are from three to five flowers open at 
one time. G. tristis and G. tristis hybrids have become rather 
widely distributed in the last few years and are remarkable 
not only for their ease of culture and graceful growth but 
also for the haunting and wholly delightful fragrance which 
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is produced in the late afternoon and remains through the 
night, disappearing during the strong daylight hours. 

Lachenalias should prove exceptionally pleasing to those 
who are looking for plants to be grown in small shallow pans 
or bowls, to be used on library or coffee tables and window 
sills. Two of the larger flowering fire-cracker types, Ada 
Bryson and Lachenalia pendula superba can be planted in late 
August to early September to come in for Christmas. Because 
they have bright orange and reddish flowers and curiously 
spotted strap-shaped leaves, they lend themselves naturally to 
holiday decorations. Others of this large-flowered type come 
in later in the season. All through the Winter and Spring there 
are smaller lachenalias with blossoms of exquisite structure 
and remarkable variation in color. They are especially ac- 
ceptable to those who want dainty effects, whether in a flower 
border or in pots for bedrooms or tea-tables. 

From the Chilean Andes comes the superb leucocoryne or 





Brodicas are as easy to grow as freesias and the flowers are long-lasting. 


glory of the sun which makes a fragrant and irresistible claim 
to a home with lovers of blue and white. It is a free bloomer 
and a wonderful cut flower. It must be grown cool, in deep 
containers, be planted by October and have a sunny exposure 
and plenty of moisture. Although handicapped by a long 
common name, this L. ixioides is rapidly becoming a favorite 
whether grown out-of-doors in milder climates or under glass 
in cool houses. 

Moras — and there are hundreds of them — are a great 
acquisition for lovers of irids. In general, they are Spring flow- 
ering, although Morea polystachya has been planted out-of- 
doors in New York in September and flowered until the last 
of November. It has also been used for Winter-flowering in- 
doors. This plant has a curious habit of holding over. It will 
sometimes skip a whole season and then burst into prolific 
bloom in the following one. The reason for this is that it 
comes from the Karoo region of South Africa where it often 
experiences long stretches of drought and gets to be somewhat 
temperamental in its resting requirements. Although the bulbs 
show no sign of decay, they sometimes take their time about 
blooming. When they do decide to grow, however, they are 
most enchanting and throw slender branches up to two feet 
in height covered with lavender flowers which have yellow 
throats and pencilled violet markings. They flower day after 
day for weeks. 

This corm holds over much better than most and can be 
planted almost throughout the year, if kept in storage at a tem- 
perature of 40 degrees. In this group the most satisfactory for 
pot culture, so far, beside the above, are M. glaucopis, blue with 
lovely markings, rather dwarf; M. ramosa and M. ramosissima 
which bloom in June and look like a flight of yellow butter- 
flies on tall, wiry and gracefully undulant stems; and M. 
tristts which is rather remarkable for its color. 

The nerines have all the earmarks of being “‘musts’’ as they 
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are both exciting and satisfying in appearance and easy to 
grow. With the exception of evergreen little Nerine filifolia 
they go dormant annually. N. rosea crispa blooms in the Fall, 
N. filifolia in Winter and early Spring, N. corusca and N. cur- 
vifolia fothergilli major in Summer. All produce many-headed 
frilly umbels, shimmering more or less with an indescribable 
coruscation which is very pronounced in the last one. In 
corsages they stand up well for days under the hardest sort 
of wear. 

I wish, also, to call attention to one persistent error in the 
use of the name N. sarniensis. This has been misapplied inter- 
nationally to Lycoris radiata, a dark red Fall bloomer with 
elongated spidery stamens which is well known especially 
throughout the southeastern United States where it natural- 
izes easily. The true Nerine sarniensis is very different in color, 
a shy bloomer and on that account not especially desirable as 
a garden plant. 

There are numbers of other bulbs which fall into this class 
of new or nearly new offerings but I have tried to confine 
myself to the most striking, as I have seen them growing here, 
and to those which bloom freely in pots at a time of year 
when flowers are scarce and much wanted. All of these are 
easily grown, can be left to dry out in their pots for the rest 
period and started again for another season. The same bulbs, 
when properly treated, can be used again and again and their 
increase will in many cases be generous. 

—Mildred Selfridge Orpet. 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 


Suggests New Combinations 


| Spent Fall gardeners make changes in hopes of improve- 
ment. Therefore, I should like to suggest to other gar- 
deners a few of the newer plantings in my garden which seem 
eminently successful. 

In the wild garden Mertensia virginica was planted among 
Trillium grandiflorum; Chionodoxa lucilie among white 
hepaticas, and Scilla sibirica with Sanguinaria canadensis. 
These were all delightful combinations and the bulbs added 
color to the wild garden. 

In the rock garden the old Alyssum saxatile was replaced 
with the newer pale yellow variety A. saxatile luteum (citri- 
num). This is a great improvement over the harsh yellow 
of the older variety and can be used with anything without 
clashing. Spilling over a stone with polemonium Blue Pearl 
and Tulipa clusiana above it, and Phlox subulata Blue Hill 
and viola Jersey Gem below it, it was charming. It was also 
charming planted in combination with Linum perenne and 
Iris cristata. 

In the border, a planting of tulip The Bishop with Doron- 
icum caucasicum, Papaver nudicaule The Emperor (a lovely 
shade of tangerine) and Phlox divaricata laphami proved very 
pleasing. 

—Henriette E. Bachman. 
Port Henry, N. Y. 


Turning Soil Kills Many Insects 


HERE is great value in plowing the garden or spading it 

over at this season, because in that way a great number 
of insect pests are exposed to the elements and destroyed. Such 
insects as the cabbage root maggot, harlequin bug, cutworm, 
potato beetle, stalk borer, striped beetle, squash vine borer 
and asparagus beetle pass the Winter in rubbish in the garden 
or in the earth just under the surface. Most of them will perish 
if the garden is dug over now and the refuse burned. Theoreti- 
cally, the old vines and vegetable tops should make good 
humus if dug into the soil but, practically, it is better to burn 
all this material with the possible exception of lettuce, turnip 
tops, cabbage refuse and carrot tops which seldom carry pests 
or diseases. 

















Time to Plant Evergreens 


Late Summer is the ideal season 
for this kind of garden work 


ample watering both before and after shifting will estab- 

lish themselves quickly if moved now. One advantage 
of early Autumn planting is that the plants will be in place 
ready to make a normal growth the next Spring. 

If they are to be moved over considerable distance, it is well 
to have evergreens dug with a ball of soil. Such a method is 
truly effective only when a sphere of soil containing perhaps 
80 per cent of the plant’s roots is lifted and handled without 
breaking. Balls made up of loose dry soil held together by 
burlap represent a practice far less desirable than bare-root 
digging and immediate puddling in soupy mud. This prac- 
tice of bare-root transplanting, especially adaptable to plants 
not recently root-pruned, will come more to the fore now 
that war has made burlap scarce and expensive. It is a tech- 
nique, however, which may be relatively unsafe for late 
Autumn transplanting. Used carefully now or in early Spring 
it has merits. 

But even if the soil is not too dry to permit the digging of 
solid balls, it is well to give evergreen plants a thorough water- 
ing while out of the ground. This can be done by letting them 
stand in the shade or in a cool cellar or shed over night, during 
which time the balls are soaked thoroughly, any excess water 
being permitted to drain off. Still more water should be added 
when the tree goes into the ground, for both its wetting and 
firming effects. 

Of course, plants may live, and even thrive, without the 
above-mentioned precautions being .taken. However, they are 
likely to be weakened with the resulting loss of lower branches 
or injury during the Winter. This last danger may often be 
avoided by a very late watering after frosts have come but 
before the soil has frozen solid for the Winter. 

The present trend in evergreen planting is towards the use 
of fewer varieties. Good taste is winning out with the result 
that queer color-forms and plants of grotesque habit are now 
becoming justly unpopular. Now, too, the yews and the east- 
ern American hemlocks in several of their more desirable vari- 
ants are coming into their own. Among the yews, the Asiatic 
Taxus cuspidata has proved itself to be hardier than the 
European T. baccata. The two have, in recent years, been 
crossed to produce several highly desirable garden forms which 
are grouped botanically as T. media. The hemlock clones 
are not so well distributed as yet but most of them are be- 
coming available in small sizes. Within these two groups is to 
be found sufficient variability in size, texture and habit to 
supply material for many planting needs in limited garden 
areas. 

The arborvitzs are still important but only in the more 
typical green-leaved forms. For hedge-making or as tall, rela- 
tively narrow plants in mixed groupings they have a real place, 
especially where the soil is sweet. In addition to the familiar 
pyramidal form Thuja occidentalis fastigiata there are a num- 
ber of arborvitezs which maintain more of a green coloration 
in Winter than does the ordinary seedling type. The once 
too-popular globe forms are now being restricted in use to the 
making of relatively low hedges. In general, the taller arbor- 
vitzs are again displacing the Japanese cypresses. 

The tall, narrow junipers are gradually being discarded by 
wise garden makers because of transplanting difficulties and 
pest afflictions, the latter including dogs, if one is to be truth- 
ful even though a dog lover. 

For larger evergreen trees on broad open areas type plants 
of the larger pines, spruces, and firs are most commonly used. 

Inland, Pinus strobus, the white pine and P. resinosa, the 
red pine are still ‘‘standbys.’’ It is true that in the hurricane 
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of 1938 white pines were toppled by the severe wind. The 
lesson in this is that in the wild this plant has, with few 
exceptions, never been able to maintain itself in pure stands 
of any size. To attempt such plantings is to court eventual 
trouble. As for landscape interest, the white pine is pleasing 
in plants of any size but especially in age when, like old cedars 
of Lebanon, it spreads its rugged top and bares its massive 
branches. The native pitch pine, P. rigida also forms a part 
of the native inland landscape. 

Near the shore the Japanese black pine Pinus thunbergt, 
with its long dark foliage and white terminal buds has proved 
its ability to tolerate salt spray. Inland, it has shown itself 
to be of doubtful value. The red-barked Scots pine, P. sylves- 
tris, and P. nigra austriaca from Europe also stand up well 
near the sea. 

Among the spruces, the green-leaved species are favored. 
The native white spruce, Picea glauca, is often favored over 
the pest-ridden Norway spruce from Europe. An outstand- 
ingly valuable European species is P. omorika, the Serbian 
spruce, which develops narrow pyramidal plants on which the 
uplifted branches display the light-coloration of the lower 
surfaces of its leaves. In relatively moist, protected situations 
the oriental spruce, P. orientalis, grows into pleasing, dark- 
foliaged specimens. For a bluish-leaved species which can 
retain beauty in age, there is the Engelmann spruce, P. engel- 
mann, from our own West. The handsome P. asperata, in- 
troduced from the Orient by the late E. H. Wilson, has proved 
itself tolerant of salt spray and is unexcelled for seaside 
planting. 

In areas where the air is clean and humid, the firs mature 
into tall, stately trees with well-separated whorls of branches. 
Most amenable to garden conditions is Abies concolor, the 
white fir. The Nikko fir, A. homolepis (A. brachyphylla) has 
also shown itself to be unusually adaptable for planting over 
relatively wide areas. The upturned branches of this oriental 
tree reach out to form a broadly pyramidal, purple-coned tree 
which is handsome while still very young. It is worthy of 
greater attention than it has received. Also outstanding but 
of more limited adaptability are A. cilicica and A. veitchi. 
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The Japanese fir, Abies homolepis, is unusually handsome and hardy. 
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September flowers have the scent of herbs, 
Bitter and strong, 
As though bright Summer gathered in her sweet 


To take along 
When she went journeying upon her way... 


—Louise Driscoll. 


Encouragement for Lily Enthusiasts 


ARDENERS who have met cultural defeat at the hands 

of lily diseases can take heart. Most of the trouble is now 

thought to be due to mosaic. If mosaic can be controlled, many 
lilies will be found to be relatively easy of culture. 

According to L. H. MacDaniels, a real approach is being 

made toward understanding mosaic. In the foreword to the 

1940 American Lily Yearbook* Professor MacDaniels has this 


to say about the present position of the lily in gardens: 


Those who know the lilies more intimately are well aware of the handicaps 
which beset their culture. A keener appreciation of the difficulties which are 
involved has already been gained by many and this is always the first step 
toward real progress. During the past few years the combined research of the 
private, state, and federal institutions has done more to clarify the situation 
with regard to the more important lily diseases than that of any other decade. 
The breeding of new varieties and types has been carried on with increasing 
appreciation of the enormous possibilities that exist in originating new and 
more colorful forms and selecting superior clones of familiar species. Propaga- 
tion has become better understood and more effective methods of raising 
seedlings have been devised. Although the commercial raising of lily bulbs is 
far from satisfactory, there are signs of real progress in the co-operation of the 
nurserymen with the pathologists in an attempt to raise disease-free stock and 
in the presence of some growers with a real understanding of the nature of 
the mosaic problem. 


What can be done about mosaic? Philip Brierly says that 
it is too soon to lay down rules for its control. However, he 
suggests the production of virus-free plants from seedlings 
carefully protected against infection. George Slate suggests that 
gardeners “‘live with mosaic."” This means taking advantage 
of any possible natural immunities or tendencies towards re- 
sistance. Both of these ideas lead away from roguing. Known 
details of the disease are ably discussed in the yearbook. 

Just how the virus-free lilies can be produced is explained 
by Howard A. Houser. Along with these explicit directions 
Lela V. Barton contributes a note on the germination of 
Lilium candidum seeds. E. P. Imle suggests a cheesecloth cage 
for isolating clean stock. 

Both of these authors are intérested in commercial produc- 
tion. Of more interest to the home gardener are J. C. Fisher’s 
ideas about feeding lilies through their stem roots. The same 
is true of Mary G. Henry’s experiences with L. canadense 
which cause her to lament our national disregard for the native 
vegetation. 

Helen M. Fox also writes for the garden hobbyist. Aside 
from descriptive notes on species and hybrids the home gar- 





*The American Lily Yearbook. Published by the A a 
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dener will probably like the cultural summary given by L. 
Horsford Abel. His suggestions are as follows: 

Lilies should be planted in new soil. 

The soil for lilies should be prepared early, August if possible. 

The bulbs should be surrounded with sand when planting them. 

The plants should not be permitted to dry out during the growing season. 

It is not advisable to dig in the soil near the bulb until the shoot is up or 
it may be injured or broken off. 

Spraying should begin early and be continued through the Summer. 

All plants infected with mosaic should be dug and destroyed. 

During the growing season all dead leaves and stems should be cleaned up 
and destroyed. 

In the Fall all dead leaves and stems should be cleaned up and burned. 

A mulch of marsh hay should be applied after the ground freezes. In the 
Spring this mulch should be removed when the shoots begin to come through 
the ground. 


Garden Clubs’ War Relief Work 


HE following are extracts from a circular letter being sent 
out by the Garden Club of New Jersey over the signature 


of the president, Mrs. Herman J. € 0k: 

In this time of crisis and uncertainty, we garden club women must act 
constructively, thoughtfully and helpfully. 

The executive board of the Garden Club of New Jersey offers the following 
suggestions and urges that you bring them to the attention of your members. 
If you will send us the names and addresses, additional copies of this letter 
will be sent to them. 

We beg that you will campaign to prevent the waste of any fruits or 
vegetables this Summer. Organize for home-canning and preserving of all 
surplus in your neighborhood. So great is our abundance in this blessed 
country that each year much is not used. 

War breeds famine and disease. We must stand by ready to do our utmost 
to help the misery so wide-spread in the world today. However, we urge that 
careful consideration be given to the destination of all assistance sent abroad. 
As Americans we must not in any way help the forces attempting to abolish 
freedom and liberty from the earth. 

The Garden Club of New Jersey will be glad to advise with you regarding 
the ultimate destination of the food supply we accumulate this Summer. The 
executive board is keeping in touch with the situation and deeply feels our 
responsibility as American citizens. 

A community kitchen is being opened in the Hamilton Farms Stable, 
Gladstone. Any clubs within easy motoring distance are urged to bring 
vegetables there and assist with the canning. 

“Plain”’ cans are suitable for most vegetables—including tomatoes. How- 
ever, tomato juice, beets and fruits should be put up in enamel-lined cans. 

A can sealer is necessary. A satisfactory one can be bought through the 
committee for $9.23. A less expensive type costs $6.00. 

The other item necessary is a pressure cooker. Many kitchens already have 
a pressure cooker. Other housewives may be glad of this excuse to add one 
to their equipment. For those who would prefer to do their canning in a 
group in some church or community kitchen, larger sized cookers or canning 
retorts are available. The committee will assist you in securing any size direct 
from the factory. 

The process is simple, and complete instructions are given in the booklet 
which comes with the cookers. Also the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture Farm 
Bulletin No. 1762 will be mailed to those who write the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

The vegetables are washed and prepared as usual. They are boiled a few 
minutes to ‘‘exhaust’’ the gases from them before packing them in the cans. 
They are dipped from the boiling water and packed while hot in the cans. 
The cans are sealed immediately and placed in the pressure cooker for the 
given amount of time—generally about half an hour. Immediately at the 
end of the cooking time they are plunged into cold water. That is all. After 
checking them over in a week or so to note that there is no leaking, etc., they 
can be stored or packed ready for use or shipment. 


“IF It Crackles, It's Huckleberry” 


B bme- is the season of the year when horticulturists are busy 
explaining the difference between huckleberries and blue- 
berries. The answer is, ‘‘If the fruit crackles when you eat it, 
it is a huckleberry.”’ 

Blueberries are often incorrectly called huckleberries and 
the swamps in which they grow are referred to as huckleberry 
swamps. The huckleberry is distinguished from the blueberry 
by having ten comparatively large seeds, each of which is sur- 
rounded by a bony covering like a minute peach pit which 
crackles between the teeth. The blueberry, on the other hand, 
has many seeds which are not noticeable when the berry is eaten. 

Professor Slate and Professor R. C. Collison, soil special- 
ist at the Geneva (N. Y.) Experiment Station, have recently 
prepared a circular on blueberry culture, with information on 
the planting and care of the fruit and on the best cultivated 
varieties now available. A copy of the circular may be obtained 
upon request to the Station. 
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I SPENT Fourth of July morning in one of the newest of 
the state parks, the Azalea, just over the California line 
in Oregon. It was established just over a year ago. It looks 
just like a New England huckleberry pasture high up near 
the sea, only the scattered trees are redwoods and the azaleas 
are not like those I know in New England. They may be 
seen in every shade from white to deep rose and sometimes 
with tinges of apricot or lavender but the perfume and flower 
clusters are like those of New England. I saw them all along 
the Redwood highway but found them in their finest flower- 
ing and setting in this park. Each flower of this Rhododendron 
occidentale, no matter what color it is, has one yellow or 
orange petal, a pathway to the nectaries. 

Another charm of this park besides its ‘‘let-aloneness’’ and 
its setting of ocean, tidal river and hills is its rustic furniture 
of myrtlewood logs. The tree from which they are made, 
Umbellularia californica, is found only in this corner of the 
United States. Its leaves are used in cooking like bay leaves 
but they are three times as strong. The logs which form the 
park furniture are two to three feet in diameter and adzed off 
into smooth seats and table tops. Such logs are none too nu- 
merous and sell for $100 a ton when green and twice that 
when dry. 

The azaleas with their leaves tinted from bronze to green 
closely resemble huckleberry bushes and flowers are found on 
them all year long but are most plentiful in Summer. The 
park is in the midst of a bulb producing country where the 
season begins in December with calla lilies and heather and 
ends with iris. The agapanthus is hardy there, although it has 
to be tubbed farther north in Portland. One of the chief bulb 
growers in that section is W. L. Crissey, well known for his 
“estate” Easter lilies which grow four to five feet high under 
glass. He says the credit for the state park should go to the 
Portland Garden Club and the Portland Chamber of Com- 
merce but the park attendant attributes it to a more wide- 
spread demand. 


| ese po va I am told, grow throughout North America 
as wild plants but in number of species their greatest 
representation is in the West. Differentiation of these wild 
species has puzzled botanists for many years, because of the 
avidity with which they interbreed and produce free-seeding 
hybrids. In fact, crossing takes place so readily that some stu- 
dents of the genus think many of the wild variants are chance 
hybrids and not species at all. Another thing that mixes them 
up still more is the fact that some—perhaps all—heucheras 
cannot pollinate themselves but must mate with nearby plants. 
One hybrid, Heuchera tiarelloides, is even reputed to be a cross 
between H. sanguinea and Tiarella cordifolia, the foamflower. 

It is no wonder, then, that we find heucheras so variable 
in the garden. So far, their development has consisted of little 
more than keen-eyed selection from the hybrid progeny of 
two or more species brought close together in someone’s gar- 
den. As with so many other American plants, it has remained 
for the Europeans to recognize their garden value and possi- 
bilities. The plant is purely American and yet the best clones 
of heuchera have been shipped into the country, chiefly from 
England. Hybridity and lack of definite records make it diffi- 
cult to refer garden heucheras to specific wild origins. How- 
ever, it is apparent that one prominent mating has been that 
of the Mexican Heuchera sanguinea with the hardier H. mi- 
crantha from the Northwest. Of such parentage is my favorite, 
Rosamunde, with coral-pink flowers. 

In appearance the heucheras all follow the same pattern. 
They all throw up flower stems of variable heights from low, 
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spreading plants covered with long-stemmed rounded leaves. 
Being of small stature when out of flower, they are suitable 
for rock gardens. However, if grown for cutting, I find they 
will grow more freely in rich, well-drained, level garden soil. 
Propagation is usually accomplished by division of the old 
plants or by leaf-bud cuttings which I always find very fasci- 
nating. 

A few of the worthwhile garden varieties now being offered 
by the trade are: Bloom’s variety, coral-red; Freedom, light 
rose; Garnet, large-flowered bright pink; Jubilee, large-flow- 
ered rose-pink; La Perte, coral-red; Oakington Jewel, coral- 
red tinged with copper; Queen of Hearts, large-flowered deep 
red; and three white varieties, Perry’s white, Snowflakes and 
H. sanguinea alba. But when I get right ‘‘down to brass tacks,”’ 
I like them all! 


to Story of the Dogwoods’”’ is the title of a dainty little 
green-covered booklet which I find on my desk. It was 
published by the Ladies’ Society of the Greenfield (Conn.) 
Congregational Church and it tells about the way that the 
roads of Greenfield Hill, Conn., came to be adorned with the 
great number of dogwoods which have brought fame if not 
fortune to the town. The trees did not come there just by 
accident. Dr. Isaac Bronson recognized the beauty of the 
dogwood and appreciated its place in the native landscape. 
This was soon after the American Revolution, but the plant- 
ing program that Dr. Bronson started then is still in progress. 

Some of the original trees are still standing, for, as an old 
resident remarked, ‘Time has little effect on a dogwood after 
its first 25 years."” The greatest extension of the original 
plantings took place some 37 years ago at the suggestion of 
Dr. Bronson’s granddaughter-in-law, Mrs. Sarah G. Bronson. 
Since then, the idea has become contagious. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Shackleton, Mr. John Taylor Arms, Mr. Henry B. Spelman 
and other residents of the town have carried on dogwood 
planting. The result of these years of effort is that the value 
of this native plant is demonstrated at Greenfield Hills as no- 
where else. My intention is to stop my car opposite the school 
green in Greenfield some day next Spring and look off to the 
south across the dogwoods toward Fairfield and Southport, 
with Long Island sound in the distance. 
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Heuchera Queen of Hearts produces attractive deep red flowers 
from late Spring into July. 
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How can I get more and better nuts from an English walnut tree? 
Make several rings of holes 18 inches deep and 18 inches 


apart around the tree, particularly near the outer extremities 
of the branches, and partly fill them with superphosphate be- 
fore replacing the soil in late Fall or early Spring. Try about 
a pound and a half for every inch of diameter of the tree trunk 
about four feet from the ground. The results may not appear 
until the second year. 

* * * * 


What is the difference between ground limestone and hydrated lime 
with regard to the relative amounts of each to use? 
Roughly speaking, use only about three-fourths the amount 


of hydrated lime that you would of ground limestone. 
* * * * 

Does Begonia foliosa demand any particular care? 

It does best in a northeast window with plenty of moisture 
in the atmosphere and noticeably more water than most be- 
gonias. Soak the soil thoroughly and then do not water it 
again until the soil begins to become a little dry. Do not use 
very cold water. Give plenty of drainage. 

* * * * 


Is there any way to rid my house plants of aphids before taking them 
indoors? 
Spray them thoroughly several times at five to seven day 


intervals with pyrethrum or rotenone mixed according to the 
manufacturer's directions. Dipping into such solutions is also 


effective. 
* * x * 


W hat is the difference, if any, between a tuber and a root? 
Botanically, a tuber is a thickened underground portion of 
a stem and is used for the storage of food. Therefore, it con- 
tains buds or “‘eyes,”’ as in the potato, which distinguish it 
from a thickened root such as is found in the dahlia. 
+ * . * 


Is there any truth in the idea that water in which egg shells have soaked 
or fish been washed is of value to plants? : ; 
Both the egg shells and the fish contain minerals valuable 


to plants but are only released through decomposition. Such 
water is no better than any other. The only benefits come 
from more regular watering. 
* * * * 
Does the American holly ever shed its leaves? 
The native Ilex opaca keeps its leaves three years, under ordi- 
nary conditions, and drops them in the Spring. 
* + * * 
Is it safe to plant climbing roses, shrubs, vines, and trees in the Fall? 
In general, most hardy roses, shrubs, vines, and trees may 
be transplanted in the Fall. However, in the most northern 
states it is safer to set out roses, peach trees, plums, and cherries 
only in the Spring. Certain trees which move with difficulty 
such as the magnolias, dogwoods, tulip trees, oaks and birches 
should be moved only just before growth begins anywhere. 
* * . . 


Can you tell me why the leaves on my Lobelia cardinalis plants are 
crinkled up and the tips burned-looking? I can find no signs of red spiders 
or similar pests. ; 

Your lobelias may be suffering from a lack of water, par- 


ticularly if such troubles appear during hot dry spells. In the 
wild these plants grow near and often in the water along the 
edges of streams and ponds. 

* * * . 

Wili Iceland poppies self-sow themselves if allowed to set seed? 
Cosmos? Zinnias? 

Iceland poppies may self-sow and make a reasonably good 
showing in certain sections. Although they are generally con- 
sidered perennials, they are not reliably hardy everywhere. 
Rather than depend upon volunteer seedlings it is safer to 
sow them in the Spring. This is also true of zinnias and cosmos 
which are annuals. 
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y San tell me what to do for the chinch bugs which are eating up 
m 
coo recommended control is to spray several times with 
nicotine sulphate at the rate of one-half pint to 50 gallons of 
water to which two or three pounds of laundry soap or one 
quart of skimmed milk has been added as a spreader. Some 
prefer to dust with three and three-fourths pounds of nico- 
tine sulphate powder mixed with 50 pounds of hydrated lime 
per 1,000 square feet. The newer rotenone sprays should prove 
of value. However, it must be borne in mind that chinch bugs 
are particularly difficult to control and the best of methods 
may be only partially effective. 
* * * - 

How should a gloxinia be handled after the flowers have passed? 

Gradually withhold the water until the leaves have ripened 
off. Then set the pot in a convenient out of the way place 
where the temperature will remain about 45 degrees all Winter. 
Water only enough to keep the tubers from shriveling. When 
they begin to show signs of growth in February or March 
repot and start into active growth again, watering sparingly 


at first. 
* * * * 


I think my regal lilies need separating. When and how should this 
be done? 


Do it in the Fall after the growth is over for the season. 
Separate them according to their natural divisions. Enrich the 
soil with very well-rotted manure and bone meal and replant 
the bulbs about eight inches deep, being careful to surround 
the bulbs, themselves, with sand. 

+ * * « 


How can I move a grapevine that has been in one place for about 
50 years? 

Rather than move a vine of that age, start a new one. The 
easiest way is to bend down a young cane and cover at least 
several joints with soil. When sufficient roots have grown the 
cane may be cut off and set out as a new plant. 

* * * * 


Kindly inform me how to control the midges which ruin my outdoor 
chrysanthemums every year. 


Since the young bore around inside the leaves, sprays can- 
not reach them directly. Pick off and burn all infested leaves. 
As a preventive, spray the remaining foliage with nicotine 
sulphate or rotenone every second or third day for two weeks 
or more, using about the same strength as is recommended for 
aphids. 

+ * + * 


What does the word “naturalized” mean when used in connection 
with plants? 

Naturalized plants are those which have been planted either 
in masses or scatteringly, as though they came up themselves, 
in a field or wooded area. After planting they are left more or 
less to themselves. The term may also refer to foreign plants 
which have escaped from cultivation. 

* * * . 


Please tell me how to handle Fritillaria imperialis, especially with 
regard to dividing and transplanting? 

Dig them up when dormant in the Fall, separate the bulbs 
and replant them, covering the bulbs over about four or five 
inches. Give them a fairly rich but somewhat light soil. Some 
consider it helpful to mulch with leaf mold annually, even 
though they are entirely hardy. 

. + * * 


I have found no information on the planting and care of sternbergias. 
Can you help me? 


Sternbergia lutea bulbs should be lifted after the foliage has 
died down, be dried off and replanted preferably before the 
first of September—for they bloom in the Fall. Stir some bone 
meal into the soil. Plant them four inches deep and four inches 
apart in a light, gritty or stony soil. 





Herb Growing As a Fascinating Hobby’ 


These plants can be grown in poor soil and produce 
an abundance of scents and flavorings for the home 


E growing of herbs is a very real part of our kitchen 
economy and flower garden beauty. The flavor herbs 


furnish the ingredients which give foods their appetite 
appeal, bringing out and supplementing food flavors as does 
the addition of salt. The woman with imagination and a 
garden of herbs has before her a series of real adventures. 

However, do not plan to start a garden of herbs unless you 
have a real intention of studying and using them.—lIt is not 
fair to the herbs.—While it is possible for only a few to have 
formal herb gardens with knots and intricate designs, it is 
possible for everyone with a bit of land to have an herb patch, 
increasing it as one’s knowledge and interest grows. There are 
only a dozen or so that you will dedicate to everyday flavor 
use. 

Herbs ask three things: a well-drained soil; plenty of air; 
and sunshine. The mints are happier near water but will thrive 
without it. Do not be afraid to dig rubble or cinders into the 
soil for drainage. It may sound like heresy to the average 
gardener, but plant without fertilizer. Perhaps, the second or 
third year a little fertilizer may be used, for this is a garden 
planted for flavor. If you wish herbs in the flower garden, 
fertilize as you like and get lush growth, but with less of the 
pungent flavor of the herb patch. 

It is pleasant, with the opening of Spring, to have some 
perennial herbs ready for use. The lesser burnet, Sangutsorba 
officinalis minor, gives, even under the snow, fresh leaves with 
a cucumber-like flavor. Lesser burnet is also valuable for vine- 
gars. It over-runs the garden with its seedlings. So, cut the 
flower stalks promptly to save weeding. A half dozen plants 
are sufficient. This burnet is of such easy growth that it makes 
a very good border plant where a feathery foliage one and one- 
half feet high is desired. 

Another perennial, tarragon, Artemisia dracunculus, is one 
~ *A radio talk by Mrs. Edward B. Cole over Station WEEI, at 9:00 a.m., 


Saturday, August 24, under the auspices of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society. 


of our most cherished kitchen herbs. Nevertheless, it is not so 
well known as it should be, because it is of very easy culture. 
This herb, in common with others, has been the victim of 
frequent misinformation by well-meaning enthusiasts who 
have never grown herbs. Many a time people have been urged 
to plant tarragon seed. However, true tarragon never sets its 
seed and, if in any seed catalog one should find tarragon seed 
listed and should plant it, he would get the false or Russian 
tarragon. This one is similar in appearance but of ranker 
growth and unpleasant flavor. Tarragon is increased by divi- 
sion or cuttings and should be separated at least every third 
year to avoid too much wood. If it is desired to grow it in the 
greenhouse in Winter, let it have a good freeze first. 

A couple of plants of sage should be in every herb patch. If 
possible, get the variety Holts Mammoth. It has larger leaves 
and, for the space, it gives a larger crop. This herb may be kept 
from becoming the sprawly woody plant so often seen, if 
properly cut. It will live and thrive for ten years, contrary to 
tradition, but if it should get out of bounds propagate new 
plants by cuttings or layering. 

A third perennial also ready in early Spring is thyme. No 
herb has a more varied use for seasoning than some varieties 
of thyme. Confine the choice to three: the narrow-leaved 
thyme which is sometimes called French; the broad leaved or 
English; and lemon thyme, T. serpyllum vulgaris (T. citri- 
odorus). French thyme is not always hardy in New England 
but it has been found that if fresh seed is planted each year 
between the rows, the old plants will mother the young seed- 
lings and the latter will survive the Winter. A dozen plants 
may be sufficient but many more will be needed if one plans 
to dry some for Winter use. Plant nine to twelve inches apart. 
Use thymes in meat combinations. Special care should be taken 
that thymes, in fact all small herbs, have attention to protect 
them from the heaving out of the soil. Tamp down the soil 
after a thaw. Relegate the infinite varieties of other thymes to 
the flower garden, among stepping stones or as soil binders 
on sandy slopes. 

Two more perennials are lemon balm which has a delight- 
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Send for fre € 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Ss 2amples 


permanent 





You can really depend 
on this. Now in thou- 
sands of fine gardens 
without a single com- 
plaint. As attractive 
as they are conven- 
ient. Beautiful incon- 
spicuous gray-green 
color harmonizes with 

lants, soil and rocks. 

arkings erasible 
with pencil rubber. 
Five styles covering 
all label problems. 


Rhododendrons 


Some of our finest native shrubs are easily transplanted from the wild and take readily 
to cultivation. The stock is not to be compared for a minute with ordinary collected 
plants. It is on the contrary all carefully dug, the greatest pains being taken to preserve 
the roots. Carefully packed and shipped by express it is easily planted and young enough 
to make a quick start. Shipped from North Carolina, yet express runs only about 6 cents 
each anywhere east of lowa (in 100 lots). 


For as 
low as 


12 to 15 inch 
20c Small Ball 




















Send toda These shrubs are collected carefull ith 1] 
joer be nee red SMALL—| 2 to | 5 INCH NATIVES ball of earth, and are easily sia he anata: In 
PERFECT 25 100 Azaleas (10) (25) (100) | four years they will be full, bushy specimens in 
Border Label (5”) ...... $2.00 $7.75 ee $5.50 $9.00 $33.00 | bloom, and worth about eight times the price you 
eed aan ee ‘s - 2 oe arborescens ................ 5.50 11.00 38.50 | pay now. 
Hos yh pbaiaboneaaeines 580 8.00 $8.00 RHODODENDRONS 
"x ¥,” tapere |. EEE 6a ene cenceeteisewss J 
HOWARD HAMMITT Leucothe 
654 Main Street Hartford, Conn. Ne nog eke Dia aia ina 5.00 8.25 30.00 Maximum. One stem. 
Kalmia (Mountain Laurel) catawbiense. One and two stems. 
A 4.75 8.00 30.00 
EXOTIC BULBS FOR EARLY Rhododendron carolina. Bushier. Some flowers. 
FALL PLANTING pon crgceerccercesees aan on aa Kalmia. One and two stems. 
_Mmake a delightful departure I cc ven ueiswsia ee Azaleas. All one and two stems. 


from the ordinary routine. 


_ Buy these bulbs from 


ORPET NURSERY 
SANTA BARBARA CALIFORNIA 


Illustrated catalog on request 














KELSEY 


50-J CHURCH STREET 


NURSERY SERVICE 


NEW YORK CITY 
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STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


POT-GROWN 
Doz. $1.25: 25, $1.75: 100, $6 
Shipped by Express 


Fairfax Early 
Howard 17 Midseason 
Marshall Midseason 
Commonwealth Late 
Mastodon Fall bearing 


Complete List of Varieties on Request 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
BOSTON, MASS. 








CALIFORNIAN BULBS 


Now while familiar bulbs are so 
scarce become acquainted with our 
many lovely native bulbs. They are 
very lovely and do splendidly in 
the East. 

“GET ACQUAINTED COLLECTIONS” 


24 MARIPOSA TULIPS, 
6 each, 4 vars. each named $1.00 


25 BRODILZAS, 
5 each, 5 vars. each named $1.10 


25 Brythroniams, 
5 each, 5 vars. each named $1.10 


25 GIANT TRILLIUMS, 
5 each, 5 vars. each named $1.40 


(Postpaid to your door with full cultare) 
Free on Request. My beautiful 
catalog illustrated in color tells you 
about these and many others in 
wide variety with full cultural 
directions. Send Now. 


CARL PURDY, Box 9106, Ukiah, Calif. 











You will marvel at the 
hidden mysteries and 
beauties of Nature 
when seen through 
this powerful 


POCKET 


No. FP 126 








SCOPE 


A great daily 
companion . . 
A most valued 


possession . . 
A wonderful GIFT. 
4%” high. 25 power plus. 
Money refunded & not satisfied. 
Postpaid in U. 8. A., $2.00; 3 for $5.00 
HORTICULTURAL SERVICE 
BOX 5613 CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Rose Mfg. Co., 


200 Oven Bldg., Phila Pe. 


ROSE GARDEN SFRAY TREATMENT 


HORTICULTURE 






ful fragrance and is pleasant in cold drinks—try its leaves as 
a table polish—and rue, Ruta graveolens. The latter is entirely 
at home in the drug garden, for it is an antiseptic, but it is 
equally at home in the flower garden. Its blue-gray-green 
foliage is lovely. I like to put a couple of plants in the herb 
patch. Rue leaf nibbled alone is unpleasant but a little experi- 
menting with dark bread and mayonnaise will surprise one. 

The last of the important perennials are the mints. These 
have hybridized so freely that the varieties are legion. Once one 
obtains a root with the proper flavor for his purpose, he should 
not worry about the name or variety. Confine the plant in 
close quarters. A plank, lead or old number plates will help. 
As a beginning, three varieties will supply most homes: M. 
piperita, peppermint; M. spicata, spearmint, for mint sauce 
and juleps; and M. crispa, curly mint. A big bowl of mints, 
particularly peppermint, is a refreshing addition to the house 
on a hot Summer day. 

For larger gardens or herb pools add orange mint, apple 
mint and pineapple mint, all with pleasant and different 
flavors. In the flower garden plant woolly mint. It grows tall, 
five feet in a spot it likes, is a lovely shade of green and has a 
terminal blossom of lavender. Beware of fertilizing mints to 
avoid rust. 

Of all the annuals, the basils stand first for Summer use. 
Plant generously. Sweet basil, Ocimum basilicum, grows 12 to 
18 inches high. It runs to flower quickly, unless it is cut gener- 
ously every day. Bush basil’s, O. basilicum minimum, leaves 
are tiny and it is easier to prepare for use. Purple basil is espe- 
cially adapted for use in vinegars. 

Two other annuals, savory and marjoram, also have peren- 
nial forms and it is well to have the differences clearly defined. 
The flavor of the annual sort of each is far superior to the 
perennial. Annual savory is Satureja hortensis, a spindling 12- 
to 18-inch plant. Winter savory, S. montana, has a strong 
flavor. This perennial, with its shiny almost evergreen foliage, 
is a better addition to the flower garden than the herb garden, 
although the savory of commerce is the Winter savory. 

Annual sweet or knotted marjoram, Majorana hortensis 
(Origanum majorana), is an inconspicuous plant but full of 
flavor for the kitchen and fragrance for the linen closet. A few 
of these may be kept in pots for Winter use for their fragrance. 
Perennial or pot marjoram, Majorana onites (Origanum 
onites) , is a strong-growing plant 18 to 24 inches tall, bearing 
an abundance of dusty pink flowers. It is a real addition to the 
flower garden but not for flavor. Annuals may be started in 
flats but from the last few years’ experience out-of-door sowing 
is only ten days behind and saves much labor. 

There are three annuals which will selfsow: dill, Anethum 
graveolens, a help to pickles and all kinds of fish; upland cress 
which will take the place of watercress; and chervil which is 
more delicate than parsley, matures quickly and is quickly 
gone. 

In the flower garden it will reward one to adopt a few 
orphans. The first is woad, [satis tinctoria, the dye plant which 
blossoms in June, seeds itself and, after blooming, the stalks 
are heavy with panicles of dark brown seeds that are useful 
for Winter arrangements. In July comes the shrubby St. 
Johnswort, Hypericum aureum. Its blossoms are of fine tex- 
ture and color. Then American senna, Cassia marilandica, 
bursts into bloom. This is perennial and is slow in starting in 


_ the Spring but both foliage and blossoms are attractive. Long 


stalks of decorative brown seeds follow the blossoms. 
Thus, as one becomes acquainted with herbs, the desire to 
experiment with others tempts one to further adventure. 

















GOLD MEDAL LILIES 


Select your Lilies from the same fine 

strains which were awarded a gold medal 

at the San Francisco Exposition. Write 

today for our illustrated catalog of over 

125 species and varieties for Fall planting. 
BDGAR L. KLINE 

Iity Bpectalist Oswego, Oregon 
















HOWARD S. KNEEDLER, JR. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


CHESTNUT HILL P. O. NORTHEAST HARBOR 
PHILADELPHIA MAINE 
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GPECIAL mixture of 

anak og 3 —— BULBS 
ellow, w on es. 

t Fodke. Large fi owers 

on long. strong stems. ¢ co i = 

These bi ulbs ye cost ‘ ; 

much more if 

—. 5 Bulbs “e 22 tor? L 

0 for $6, all postpaid. 


me... Red-Cupped Daffodils 
Special mixture, whites and yel- 


lows, with showy apricot, red $1 
and orange cups. 20 Bulbs 


ie s Regal Lilies 2 

mmense, fragran 

Y white blooms, shaded | UL IPS, Daffo- 
) lilae-pink on ‘outside. dils, Lilies, ete. 

5 rte Hardy, easy to Burpee’s Ameri- 


grow. 165 Bulbs? L el 
All 3 $1 Lots for $2.50 MECRs Hae 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 116 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 





Newer Flowering 


BULBS 


This is the year for some- 
thing different, — 

Sternbergia Bletilla 
Alstroemeria Veltheimia 

Cyrtanthus Lewisia 
Lycoris Morea Zygadenus 

Eremurus Talinum 
Ask for illustrated Catalog 
of the unusual in Seeds, 
Bulbs, Plants. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


MOORESTOWN, N. J. 














BOX B 


Popular Selections for Fall y sdlobstatete| 


HENRY A. DREER* panscrursis, rs 








IRIS CRISTATA ALBA 


McDonald's Form 


Very robust form, white flowers suffused 
with pale lavender. Also IRIS CRISTATA 
ALBA, pure white form. Bither or both, 


60c each, 3 for $1.25, postpaid. 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
MAPLEWOOD Box 211 OREGON 










le WE CAN DELIVER 
Washington State grown, highest 
quality, top size bulbs. Write 
for catalog illustrated in color. 
Tulips, Daffodils, Iris, Lilies, etc. 


CARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 
Li] RF. D. 6, Box 516H, TACOMA, WASH. 


GROUND COVERS 


Invaluable under trees, on banks, and 
in places where grass will oe grow. 





25 
Vinca minor $1.50 $2.50 
Vinca minor, Bowles’ var. 2.50 4.50 
Pachysandra 1.50 2.50 


(Shipped express collect) 
HIGHMEAD NUBSERY O0O., Ipswich, Mass. 














{sk vour Seedsman for 


IMP. 
Try SOEs 
MPASPRAY 


NON-POTSONOUS 
But means Sure Death to 
the PESTS 
Sole Manufacturers 
The American Color & Chemical Co. 


6 Purchase Street Boston, Mass 
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Reports on ‘Permanent’ Labels 


HAVE been very interested, recently in the discussion 

on “permanent” labels by J. Horace McFarland, in 
Horticulture for May 1 and the communication of April 1. 
Undoubtedly, there is much thinly galvanized steel which 
justifies his condemnation, but there are numerous sheets sold 
under trade-names, such as “Armco” iron and ‘““Toncan”’ 
metal which will last as long as anyone might desire. There 
are also sheets galvanized on a base containing a small per- 
centage of copper, which are very durable. Zinc is softer and 
easier to handle but if a strip is wrapped around a limb, stiffer 
material will stay in place better. 

The chloroplatinic acid solution which Dr. McFarland sug- 
gests as an ink, leaves the marking a deposit of platinum, but 
why use a material as costly and necessary for other purposes 
as platinum? Handbooks of chemical recipes give numerous 
formulz for inks to use on zinc. One is: 


Copper acetate (verdigris) 1 part 
Lampblack YZ part 
Water 15 parts 


The copper salt is reduced by the zinc and the deposited 
copper acts as a binder for the lampblack. The lettering is 
very durable. Like Dr. McFarland’s platinum lettering, its 
removal requires an abrasive such as sandpaper. 

A simpler method of marking is with a “China marking” 
pencil used for marking prices on china and tinware. It resists 
water, but, when freshly applied, can be removed by vigorous 
scrubbing with soap and water. After it has been exposed to 
the weather for a while, however, sandpaper becomes necessary. 

For metal labels in flower beds I have used a standard of 
galvanized wire with the upper end bent to form an offset 
loop and the lower coiled two or three turns about a piece of 
iron pipe to form a cork-screw anchor. For the label, itself, a 
piece of metal two and one-half inches by three inches with the 
corners cut off on one of the long sides and a hole punched in 
the center of that side to pass over the loop of the standard, 
makes a neat appearance. 

Dr. McFarland states that wrapping the end of a strip of 
zinc around a limb makes a satisfactory attachment for a 
label on a tree or shrub. If a more secure attachment is desired, 
two strips may be used. One should be long enough to serve 
as the label and form a loose loop around the limb, the other 
a trifle less than two inches long. One end of the longer strip 
is passed into a loose loop around the limb and laid flat against 
the body of the strip. The short piece is placed crossways of 
this end and each end of the cross piece folded flat over the 
two plies of the long piece or label. To lock the whole assem- 
bly, each fold is grasped with a pair of pliers and twisted 
slightly. This lock will not loosen of itself but can easily be 
straightened out and removed, if necessary. 

Kensington, Md. —Welles Meriam. 
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\ lee AS 
WAD sys % iS 
ea, 
>'* Va Few flowers are more superb 
im appearance or sweeter in 
fragrance than Peonies, and 
when you can make your 
choice of the finest collection 
in the country at moderate 
prices, it will pay you to in- 
vestigate. We have thousands 
of roots in the prime of con- 
dition, covering more than a 
hundred of the best varieties, 
including most of the old 
favorites and many of the 
new, some of which are 
exclusively sold by us. 





Write Today for 


Many special selections 
at discount prices. 











BRAND'S Own Root 
FRENCH LILACS 


We have long specialized in 
developing hardy French 
Lilacs for the severer climates 
of America, and by growing 
them on their own roots have 
succeeded in producing really 
hardy, true to type and vigor- 
ous plants that insure your 
satisfaction. We offer more 
than 80 varieties in doubles 
and singles, from pink to 
purple, and from 2-3 ft. to 
5-6 ft. in size. 


ORNAMENTALS - SHRUBS 


Flowering Crabs for the Far 
North, Double Flowering 
Plums, Bush Cherries and 
many others. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, Inc. “* ransxvrr: svn. 




























ENGLISH GREENHOUSE 


For Only $149 





in the 


length of 
desired. 





This En . = Glass Garden is now being made 
nited States. 
cedar and eee ge glass. No puttying 
or glass fitting. This 
wide and 10 ft. 
easily added. Other 


Made of durable red 


ouse shown is 13 ft. 
—_ Additional sections 
ength houses to suit. 


Can be easily taken down and moved to an- 
other location or stored, making it practical 
for rented property. Furnished with 12-inch 
board raised foundation if desired. Doubles 
ardening season. Can be heated if 
uaranteed for one year against 
damage by wind or hail storms. 


The Glass House of a Hundred Uses 


Priced from $89.50 up, f.o.b. Des Plaines, 
IHinois. Cash or convenient terms. 


Write for ‘“‘Orlyt Glass Garden”’ catalog, giving 
many illustrations, prices, and full particulars. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO. 
Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y., Dept. C-© Des Plaines, Il. 














PEONIES 


Plant these this month for next season’s bloom. Our large, 
strong plants, freshly dug will make a good root growth this 
Fall and become well established before Winter. 


Phlox, Oriental Poppies, Hemerocallis and other peren- 
nials for a colorful garden next year. 


Evergreens are transplanted successfully now and you may 
enjoy them this Winter. 


Send for our descriptive catalog. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


Established 1832 


West Newbury 


Massachusetts 





den next Summer. The supply is limited but we 
are fortunately able to offer three fine strains of 
American grown, strong, quality bulbs. 


GREEN MOUNTAIN 
New England stock, for hardy Pennsylvania 
exhibition flowers—75¢ mountain grown, 60c 
per bulb, dozen $7.50, per bulb, dozen $6.00, 
hundred $55.00. 





per bulb, 12 $4.00, 100 $25.00 


624 Madison Avenue 











MADON. 
) LILIE. Ss 


i > (Lilium Candidum) 
\—— Despite adverse re- 
\ ports you can have 
these chaste white 
beauties in your gar- 


McLEAN BULB FARM 
Specialists in growing fine 


DAFFODILS 


Write for illustrated catalog listing 
150 varieties of Daffodils, including 
Lord Wellington, Golden Sunrise, 
Dawson City, Beersheba, King of 
Bicolors, Tagore, Sonja, Red Cross, 
Helios, Thalia, Moonshine, Mae 
West, Daphne, Glorious, Mitylene, 
White Nile. 





BLUE MOUNTAIN 


hundred $40.00. 


NORTH STAR 
for mass planting, (4 to 6 blooms per stalk) 40c 


Address 
Route 1, Box 404 
ELMA, WASHINGTON 
Washington Grown Daffodils 
are the World's Finest 


New Fall Bulb catalog, just off the press, 
shows surprisingly large assortment of 
every variety needed to make American 
gardens lovely as ever. On request. 


MAX SCHLING 
SEEDSMEN INC. 


New York 














ORDER 


Plan with us today to save money on your 
fence needs in every kind of cedar fence— 


picket, screen, hurdle, 
sectional buildings 


st-and-rail, etc. Also 
or tool and garden 


houses, ski and skating camp cabins. All on 
exhibit at 


WALPOLE WOODWORKERS 
Route 27, Walpole, Mass. 


Send for catalog and price list 





NOW BEFORE PRICE RISE 





The 3-foot bench you saw 
atthe conne, Flower Show. 
An outstanding value now 
repeated. Heavy smooth 
pine oy top. Rustic 
cedar legs and stretchers. 
Stained rustic brown. Dur- 
able. W eather-proof.$ 1.50 
here at wees eorshipped 
express collect. 





WALPOLE WOODWORKERS 
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PLANT THIS FALL 


ENJOY NEXT SPRING 


Rare Tree Peonies, Oriental Poppies, 
Christmas Roses, Japanese Iris, Roses, 
Rhododendrons, Evergreens, etc. 


Write for Illustrated Fall List 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Nurserymen since 1898 
560 Paterson Ave., E. Rutherford, N. J. 








Pitzonka’s Prize Mixture 
of Pansy Plants 


Extra large flowers; exquisite colors—red 

and pink, bronze and yellow, black and 

lavender, bronze, yellow and orchid tones. 
Strong plants $2.25 = 100 postpaid 
Large plants $4.25 for 250 postpsid 
PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 

P. O. Box H Bristol, Pennsylvania 





Fall is the Time to Plant Ferns and 
Wild Flowers. We have specialized 


in these for over 60 years. May we 
serve you? Catalog on request. 


GILLETT 
Fern and Flower Farm, Inc. 


Box H SOUTHWICK, MASS. Est. 1878 





1940 CROP FRESH 


POLYANTHUS PRIMROSE SEED 


Mixed colors—gathered from choice English 
stock of the following shades: white, cream, 
yellow, orange, apricot, copper, pink, rose, 
red, and violet. 
$1.00 per packet Y_ packet 50c 
Sow now for spring blooms 
MARGUERITE R. CLARKE 

Clackamas Oregon 


PEONY ARISTOCRATS 


FOR YOUR YARDS AND GARDENS 
Only best of old and new varieties, at 
attractive prices. Our catalog names best 
commercial cut-flower varieties, and gives 
valuable planting and growing instructions. 

HARMEL PEONY COMPANY 

Growers of Fine Peonies since 1911 


Berlin, Maryland 


PHLOX DIVARICATA 


This native lavender-blue Phlox blooms in 
May, a foot high. Lovely itself, it is most 
attractive planted with yellow Tulips, Alys- 
sum, Tiarella, or several varieties of Phlox 
subulata. Our stock is not collected; it is 
grown from a single plant selected for its 
pure color and vigorous growth. Plant now. 
10 plants, $1.50; 25 for $3 (Add 4 
GRAY & COLE, Ward Hiil, Mass. 


MATILIJA 
Tall growing Perennial 


Large decorative satiny white flowers 
Yellow stamened: Mignonette scented 
Excellent for Cutting Gray Green Foliage 
$1.00 each Three $2.00 
Send for catalogue 


JULIA E. CLARK, Canby, Oregon 














Hoop 
NARCISSUS 


Special! Unique 
little golden- ooet 


getew Daffodils 
rellow Daffodils 
l-in, flowers on 6-in, — 


Guaranteed to bloom; pos 
Fall Bulb Book Free 25 Bulbs $1;100 for 8: $37 re 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 143 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 








FEED the BIRDS 
Try Beginner's Luck 
PACK 





Winthro 
1446 Was 
Canton, 











HORTICULTURE 


Fall Planting of Tree Peonies 


EPTEMBER is the best month for setting out tree peonies 
which, although not nearly as common as the herbaceous 
type, are growing in popularity and have much to recommend 
them. The plants are hardy and when grown on their own 
roots quickly replace any Winter injury by new shoots from 
the roots. In some northern states they will need to be pro- 
tected against Winter damage by rabbits. Sometimes too, their 
early growth may be caught by frost. Chicken wire set around 
the plants with leaves or straw used as a filler and covering the 
entire plant will give complete protection. This work should 
be done when the ground freezes. 

Tree peonies do not require frequent transplanting. They 
can, however, be divided by the simple process of lifting, bare- 
rooted and separating with a keyhole saw. They appreciate 
good drainage but respond favorably to the presence of cooling 
mulches. 


The Proper Planting of Daffodils 


T IS advisable to plant daffodils and all other narcissi as 
soon as possible. They differ in this respect from tulips 
which should not be planted until October. They differ among 
themselves, too, as to soil. The poet’s narcissus likes a stiff 
soil but the large trumpet kinds prefer a loose open soil. They 
are alike in the fact that they must have good drainage. As a 
rule, they should be planted with three to four inches of soil 
over them and long-necked bulbs need even more to cover the 
round surfaces. Shallow planting is often responsible for dis- 
appointing failures. It is better to plant the bulbs with a 
trowel than with a dibble for, then, there will be no danger 
of air pockets under them. 


The Dependable Plantain Lily 


Been plantain lily, sometimes called the daylily, and cata- 
logued as either hosta or funkia, is an ideal plant for the 
amateur’s garden at this season. It will thrive with less direct 
sunlight than almost any other perennial and the leaves are 
so large and grow so closely together that the clumps soon 
hide the ground. This plant is low growing and a row of them 
makes an excellent edging for a large bed or for a border along 
a drive or walk. One kind has pure white and very fragrant 
flowers and another kind blue flowers. There is also a kind 
with variegated leaves which many garden lovers like. These 
plantain lilies require plenty of water in dry seasons but, other- 
wise, need but little care. The clumps can be divided in the 
Autumn. 


Moving Vegetables Indoors 


LANTS of brussels sprouts which have not matured their 

crop may be taken up with the roots and set in the cellar, 
earth being packed around them and a little water given 
occasionally. Of course, they should have plenty of light. If 
they are treated in this way the sprouts will keep on growing 
and will provide an acceptable delicacy for the table over a 
period of several weeks. Endive may be handled in much the 
same way but will develop blanched heads if kept somewhat 
dark. If this is not easily arranged, the leaves may be tied over 


- the heart with a piece of string. 
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JAPANESE IRIS 


“Rising Sun” Collection 
Labeled Plants, All Different 
8 for $2.00 — 12 for $3.00 
Huge flowers, often as large as 
dinner plates. Giant singles and 
doubles. Self colors, mottled, 
striped, and blended effects. 
Order today. Iris Catalog FREE. 
ROBERT WAYMAN, Box B, Bayside, 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 


















CHOICE DAFFODILS at attractive prices 
until September 15th. Prepaid to third zone. 
Bernadino, Cassandra, Croesus, Emperor or 
Kitchener—100 $4.00; dozen $.75: Robert 
Sydenham or Cleopatra—100 $6.00; dozen 
$1.00: Bonfire, Cheerfulness, Krellage or 
Loveliness — dozen $1.00: Lady Diana 
Manners—100 $15.00; dozen $2.00: Scar- 
let Gem—dozen $1.50. Henry Arnold Todd, 
Doylestown, Penna. 





BLUEBERRIES; for Fall Planting,—a full 
line of our standard varieties, hardy New 
England ae quality plants for Home 
(ardens. Free Folder. Houston Orchards, 
Hanover, Mass. 





$2.00 HOUSE COLLECTION; 4 opalescent 
Ixia Bloem Erf, 3 white Alstremeria, 4 gor- 
geous Homeria, 3 iB erine Streptanthera, 
posspes. St. Clair are Bulb Gardens, 
Richmond, Californi 





AUTEN PEONIES set new standards in 
reds, all types and Hybrids. Glorious whites, 
pinks, novelty colors. Healthy roots, mod- 
erate prices. Send for list. 250 kinds. 
Edw: Auten, Jr., Box R, Princeville, Ill. 





WANTED: Oriental Magnolias, rooted lay- 
ers, small sizes in quantity; also quotations 
on specimen plants of Campbelli, Vetchei, 
Hypoluca, and other rare forms. Dr. C 
Harrold, “Macon, Georgia. 





DAFFODILS—Per bushel: 7-variety mix- 
ture $8.50, 20-variety mixture $10.00. 
Emperors $6.00, gm $8.00. Price list 
on request. River’s Edge Flower Farm, 
Nuttall, Va. 





BEGONIAS. 300 Rare, Unusual Varieties 
Special: 12 Begonias, different, $4.00 
Descriptive, illustrated Book, 50 cents. 
Green Tree Flower Gardens, Tristram 
Coffin Whitaker, 5343 Greene, Phila., Pa., 
Victor 0182. 





HEMEROCALLIS, finest new hybrids of 
the popular daylily. List sent on request. 
Berkeley Nurseries, Aldie, Va. 





DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG of 250 newest 
and best narcissus, daffodils, jonquils. 
moderately - ge Edwin OC. Powell, Rock- 
ville, Rt . 





MERTENSIA VIRGINICA—Virginia Blue- 


bell. Strong nursery-grown roots — 12, 
og ig 100, 6" 00; prepaid. Woodvale, 
2, Ithaca, N. ¥ 





LATE WHITE NARCISSUS, early native 
and Emperor daffodils, $2.00 per hundred, 
$15.00 od thousand. Postpaid. Anne 
Ordway, Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 





GARDEN CLUB LECTURES on practical! 
subjects. Special rates to small clubs. Sub 
jects written to order for distant clubs. 
Harold T. Bent, 124 Edgell Rd., Framing- 
ham Center, Mass. 





HEMEROCALLIS Beauty Oollection 
Gold Imperial, Mary Florence (buff), "Pale 
Moon, Serenade. Very special value, $4.00, 
postpaid. List of 100 varieties. 

Lark Meadows, West Mansfield, Mass. 





IT IS NOW TIME to plant Daffodils, Jon- 
quils or Narcissus. Send for descriptive 
folder which gives prices and approximate 
blooming dates on over 100 outstanding 
varieties. Read it and join “The Daffodil 
Parade.” (Blooms for over 60 days.) 
Prices quoted on 487 varieties. Questions 
concerning your Daffodil problems cheer- 
fully answered. The Hodge Podge Shop, 
Gloucester, Virginia. 














ORDER NOW FOR DELIVERY SEPT. 15 


KENNEDY KWALITY CANDIDUM 
British “SALONIKA” Strain—$65.00 per 100 


ANDREW R. KENNEDY, INC. 
aUL Seeds, Bulbs, Plants 
” 229.24 West 27th Street New York 
Al Telephone—Murray Hill 4-7227-7228 














POSITION WANTED 


WORKING HEAD GARDENER—SUPEE- 

ENT. Middle age, married, 10° 
children, life experience greenhouse snd 
outdoors. Excellent references. Seventeen 
qeere last position. Box 167, Wareham, 








GARDENEE - SUPERINTENDENT. Able. 
resourceful; 85 years’ broad, practical, 
scientific experience large estates, commer- 
cial Sic, Depends Ne a a Proficient, 
ae Dependable. H. S., Oare of “Hor- 
culture,” ston, Mass. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


* 


DAHLIA EXHIBIT 
September 7 and 8 


Under the auspices of the 
Dahlia Society of New England 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Admission Free 


* 


BROADCASTS 


9:00 a.m., Saturday Morning 
Station WEEI, Boston, Mass. 


September 7—Mr. William N. Craig 
"Lilies and Other Bulbous Plants" 


September |4—Mr. Harold S. Tiffany 


"This Season's Trials at the Wal- 
tham (Mass.) Field Station" 








THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK 


THIRTY-THIRD 
Annual Autumn Exhibition 


November 7th*, 8th, 9th, 10th, 1940 


to be held at 


AMERICAN MUSEUM OF 
NATURAL HISTORY 


77th Street, Central Park West 
New York City 


(*Private view for members and their friends on 
November 7th from 7 to 10 p.m.) 


—_——_~e — —_ 


The Exhibition will comprise 73 classes in 
the main schedule, with additional classes 
for amateurs. There will also be a wide range 
of non-competitive exhibits. Schedules may 
be obtained from the Secretary, 598 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 
Room 60! 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





LIBRARY 


Circulating Privilege to 
Members 


Five thousand volumes, including 
recent gardening books, old herbals, 
flora of many States, current horti- 
cultural magazines and bound vol- 
umes of old issues, catalogues of 
seed firms and nurseries. 


Non-members and out-of-town visi- 
tors are cordially invited to use the 
comfortable reading-room for refer- 
ence and research work. 


—_—__ > —_—. 


Office and Library Hours: 
June 15 - September 15 
Week Days 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. 
Saturdays Closed 




































A Rust Resisting Alloy Steel 
Metal Edging Strip For The 
Separation of Lawn From 

Road, Walk or Garden 


WRITE FOR FOLDER K 


of 
S*:¢ THe PORCUPINE CO., 
FAIRFIELD, CONN, 


IRIS—Plant Now 
10 (large plants) for $1.00 


Rameses, Olara Noyes, Dauntless, Valor, 
Blue Banner, Paulette, Imperial Blush, 
Thistledown, Electra, Sylvia Lent. 
Write for IRIS Catalogue including 
the new and popular Hemerocallis. 
OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
The Kelloggs North Granby, Oonn. 











Our New Catalog and Price List 
"Wild Flowers and Ferns 
of Vermont" 
Free for the asking 
MITCHELL NURSERIES 
Country Club Road 


Dept. H Barre, Vermont 


1,000 VARIETIES. To amateurs we offer 
a large assortment of flowering plants and 
unflowered seedlings from $8 up. For the ex- 
hibitor our collection contains many unusual 
and rare, as well as Award and Certificate 
Plants. Prices and Catalog on Request. 

L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 


WELLESLEY MASS. 


BLUE CAMAS LILY 


Great blossom-stars in tall informal 
spikes for many spring weeks. It is 
Camassia quamash, delightfully dif- 
ferent, but early as Tulip, and hardy. 
33 for $1.00; 100 for $2.50. 

Unique Bulb Catalog 


REX. D. PEARCE, Dept. B, Moorestown, N. J. 























Important Coming Events 


Aug. 29-Sept. 2. Pittsburgh, Pa. Flower and Garden Show in connec- 
tion with the Allegheny County Free Fair. 

Sept. 5-7. Roanoke, Va. Annual Meeting of the Northern Nut Grow- 
ers’ Association at the Hotel Roanoke. 

Sept. 7. Altoona, Pa. Flower Show of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Garden Club in the Penn Alto Hotel. 

Sept. 7. Renovo, Pa. Flower Show of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Garden Club in the Y. M. C. A. 

Sept. 7-8. Highland Park, Ill. Garden Show of the Men’s Garden 
Club of Highland Park in the Community House. 

Sept. 7-9. Villa Park, Ill. Flower Show of the Men’s Garden Club of 
Villa Park in the Ardmore School gymnasium. 

Sept. 9. Chicago, Ill. Flower Show of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Garden Club in Union Station. 

Sept. 9. Escondido, Cal. Escondido Grape Day Fiesta. 

Sept. 11. Wellesley, Mass. Annual Meeting of the American Orchid 
Society at the greenhouses of L. Sherman Adams. 

Sept. 11-14. White Plains, N. Y. Ninth Annual Westchester County 
Flower Show and Exhibition at the Westchester County Center. 

Sept. 13. Lancaster, Pa. Lancaster County Fall Flower Show spon- 
sored by the Men’s Garden Club in the Lancaster Armory. 

Sept. 13-15. Lodi, Cal. Lodi Grape and Wine Festival. 

Sept. 14-15. Rutledge, Pa. Autumn Show of the Delaware County 
Garden Club in the Rutledge Auditorium. 

Sept. 19. West Philadelphia, Pa. Flower Show of the West Phila- 
delphia Garden Club at the Philomusian Club. 

—- ~g Ardmore, Pa. Annual Fall Flower Show in the Woman’s 

ub. 

Sept. 20-21. Philadelphia, Pa. Flower Show of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Garden Club in the Pennsylvania Station. 

Sept. 21. Kearny, N. J. Fall Flower Show of the Kearny and Arling- 
ton Garden Club in the Public Library. 

Sept. 28-29. Lakewood, Ohio. Tenth Annual Dahlia Show of the 
Dahlia Society of Ohio in the Community Center. 





a —— 
——— 





Watch your pennies! 


This is not the year for extrava 


nce. Make everything count. Don’t, for example, 
destroy your garden rubbish. 


x it with ADOO, and for a fraction of the usual 

cost you will have quantities of the best soil-builder known to science. A 25-lb. 

bag of ADOO costs only about $2.00 and makes half a ton of organic manure. 
Use ADOO and save money. 


ADCO WORKS, Dept. R, Carlisle, Pa. sxvccen Sst" 


**The Life of the Soil’? 








Write for Fall offer 


Nursery Grown Wild 
Flowers, Ferns, and 





VICK’S WILDGARDENS 
Glen Moore, Pa. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Cut Flowers —_GLADIOLUS— Bulbs 


VISIT Our Popular 20 acres of gladiolus in 
bloom from July 20th to Oct. 1st, located on 
Rte. 1, main highway to Portsmouth, N. H. 
and 6 miles from Newburyport, Mass. 


Write for 1940 Fall List 
SEABROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 








EXETER 
WILD FLOWER GARDENS 
Native American 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 
ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Newmarket Road 
Exeter, New Hampshire 


HERB PLANTS: pot easily shipped. 
DRIED HERBS: for ds, Omelets, etc. 
HERB COOKERY: Booklet of Recipes sent on 


receipt of 25 cents. 
HERB CATALOGUE: Sent on receipt of 10 
cents. 


WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, Inc. 
BRADLEY HILLS, BETHESDA, MARYLAND 


Box 352 








LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 
Por Women) 
ounded 1901 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
HORTICULTURE 
Socng and Fall Terms in Groton 
inter Term in Boston 
FALL TERM STARTS SEPT. 16 
John A. Parker, 8.B., M.Arch., 
Groton, Mass. Write for Catalog 
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In Times of Stress, Like These, Flowers 
Are Needed to Cheer Our Lives— Nothing 
Can Be More Enthusing Than Bulbous 
Flowers of Which We Can Offer a Splendid 
Selection, Including Many Which Are New 
and Unusual 





MADONNA LILIES 


Of these we have ample stocks in various sizes, 
including both the regular type and the newer 
SALONIKA form. $3.00, $4.00, $6.00, $7.50 doz. 
We will have many other varieties of Hardy Lilies 
ready during September. 





COLCHICUMS 


in eight varieties, one strong bulb of each, for $2.00. 
Ready now are Autumn Crocus, Ixiolirions, 
Ornithogalums, Oxalis, Puschkinias, Snowdrops, 
and other varieties. 





NARCISSUS 


in 175 varieties will be ready after September 15. 
Grand mixed assortments for naturalizing. $4.00, 
$5.00, $6.00 per 100. Good second sized bulbs, $3.00 
per 100. 





TULIPS 


are in short supply, with only one-fifth the normal 
number available. We have about 100 varieties, home 
grown, including all types, and others are coming 
from the Northwest and Great Britain. Prices are 
somewhat higher, due to war conditions, but our 
advances are very moderate. 


NATIVE AMERICAN PLANTS 


We offer a fine selection of these, including Cypripe- 
diums, Trilliums, Hepaticas, Sanguinarias, Mer- 
tensias, Claytonias, Ferns and many other varieties. 


HEMEROCALLIS 


Of these, we have 25 varieties of the newer Hybrids, 
as well as all the best of the older forms. 12 strong 
plants of Choice Hybrids, distinct for $4.00. 


Send or Call for Our New Bulb Catalogue 
Ready Early in September 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


Front Street at Federal Weymouth, Mass. 














BAY STATE 
7 NURSERIES | 


The BAY STATE Banner will fly 
in Lexington, too! 


Here’s the most important garden and nursery news of the year. 
BAY STATE NURSERIES now have two important addresses: 
North Abington and LEXINGTON, Mass.! 

Effective September lst BAY STATE NURSERIES will assume 
the operation of the extensive grounds and equipment long known 
as “Breck’s Nurseries.” This new arrangement makes readily 
accessible to the people north and west of Boston the facilities and 
experience of this nationally-known organization of Nursery and 
Landscaping Experts. The vast plant-material resources of the 
Bay State Nurseries at North Abington will be fully available at 
(Lexington ... and from now on, you garden-lovers will find 
greatly-improved service, wide selections, and superb quality of 
stock. 

BRECK’S will still be at Lexington, too. The GARDEN SHOP, so 
favorably known to the public for years, will continue to specialize 
exclusively in BRECK’S products. This means that whatever you 
may require in Seeds, Bulbs, Garden Supplies, and Garden Equip- 
ment you can get as before ... with the full backing and guarantee 
of this 122-year-old horticultural organization. 


BAY STATE NURSERIES and BRECK’S are at Lexington 
together. Drive out and see what a wonderful combination this 
offers you. Mail and telephone orders as usual. Same old telephone 
number ... Lex. 1700. 


BAY STATE 


at Lexington 
On Massachusetts Ave., just west of Route Junction 2A 
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| SEASON'S GREATEST 
BOOK BARGAIN 


John C. Wister’s famous book 


“BULBS FOR AMERICAN 
GARDENS”’ 


at less than one-half price. 
Never sold under $6.50. Now $3.00. 


This book is especially timely just now because it 
gives particular attention to daffodils and other bulbs 
which may be grown in place of tulips. 


The new price is made possible because Horticulture 
has bought up all the remaining copies of this great 
work in order to make them available at a price all 
gardeners can afford to pay. 


This is a de luxe edition with beautiful bindings, 
gilt edges and many full-page illustrations. 278 pages. 


Prepaid for only $3.00 


HORTICULTURE 


Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 




















